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LAND’S END 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE. 


Love, The Life Guard — And New Worlds To Conquer. 


T HK year was dying; day was 
dying; there was a tale that 
the woman in the house on 
the last hill was dying: the 
wind alone wai. maxing 

It seefned tit that this should be 
the last house in the world. There 
was about the hollow thing some- 
thing so wasted and blighted, and 
yet unconquerable, like an enduring 
disaster. 

There was a long, loose-boarded 
>oren with pillars across the front 
of the house and above it a second 
porch open to the sky. .serving the 
-plastered tenement." Summer visi- 
tors sometimes took the plastered 
tenement They never stayed long, 
and they never came back another 
season. because they could not bear 
the tragic beauty of the outlook from 
that hilltop. Tlte land was no longer 
I ke itself, but already half in the grip 
of ocean; at the end. a huddle of sand- 
bars. and then nothing but the ocean 
ami a bell. ... .. 

The woman on the bed In the 
plastered tenement was listening to 
the bell; a faint, repeated note borne 
in the bosom of the wind. 

She might be twenty-tlve years of 
a«e. or forty. She was of rather 
slight figure I.ooking at her face, 
one saw i*nly the eyes at llrst. Large, 

. b ar. quick-moving between the low- 
arched lids, brown almost to golden 
ami vet carrying an illusion of great 
depth, all the vital aspirations, seem- 
ed to have come to center there, and 
the replica of the draughty candle, 
tllokiritig either orb. seemed at home 
in them, as if they had been used to 
tisme and wind. Save for a sanguine 
feather on cither cheek bone, the rest 
of the face was glass white, -the fea- 
tures tooled to a Oneness so exquisite 
that they seemed transparent and al- 
most luminous. 

She was talking to herself. 

"I've been so happy here with the 
sun and the stars and the wind and 
the bell. Sweet bell, so patient, so 
kind, calling to me. day In. day out! 
Mrs. Sparrow, where is the bell? 

Mrs. Sparrow, middle-aged, worn 
and fleshy, answered from her rocker 
in a shadowed corner; 

The bell, dearie? Why. It’s out to 
the Head, dearie." 

The Head?" 

•'Yes. Yes. The end — b'yond the 
marshes, y'know. B'yond everythin', 
dearie." 

“Oh! The end' So if I oould go 
out to the end. then I could aeo the 

bell. I wonder, I wonder " 

-Hush, dearie! Now. now! Just be 
quiet, dearie. There! I hear Mr. Men- 
dal coming up now.” Mrs. Sparrow 
was already busy with her shawl 
and bonnet; relieved by the footfalls 
beyond the door. "I hope y'll feel 
smarter 'n the mornln'.” she cast over 
her shoulder and stepped out of the 
room and closed the door behind her. 

On the landing she confronted Mr. 
Mendal. 

"She says how her money's all gone, 
she announced in a worried under- 
tone "She 'xpected to go a week 
ba.k. she says." 

* * * a 

S HE would have liked to be an 
Idealist; this Widow Sparrow; 
she would have loved not to have to 
think of the money part. 

"If you was t' have four to home, 
an' the oldest too young yet V Ash!" 
She peered up at him. "'Taln't 'a 
if I knew the first thin' about 'er — 
where she come from — If she's got 
folks or no!" 

•'Don't you worry about the money. 
Mother Sparrow." Mendal’s voice was 
rich and quiet. "How does she aeem 
tonight?" 

"Oh. dear about rhe same. Waitin' 
"Oh. dear, about the same. Waitin' 
to be took. I declare she don't seem 
t' be worrit much, thotigh. She begins 
l' talk queer, though — talkin' 'bout 
goln' out t* the Head an' the like. 
It give me a start t' hear ’er." 

'She'S been out on the porch?" 

-Yes. a while. I carried 'er In 'bout 
an hour ago. She don't aeem t' care 
much what " 

"Yes, yes. Well. I guess that's alL 
Good-night, Mother Sparrow." 

Entering the room, he drew the 
rocker from Its corner and sat down 
beside the bed, leaning a little for- 
ward. 

•Well," he said, "and how are you 
to-night?" 

'Ah. dear friend, dear friend, you 
know how 1 am — this last night." 

•Pshaw! You've said that every 
night the past week." 

"Yes, my time was up almost a 
week ago. I've stolen a week. Men- 
dal — a week of sweetness." 

Her eyes went back to the can- 
dles — two of them now— on the wash- 
stand. Mendal's chin sank farther 
Into his neck, and his beard, square 
anil brown and thick, covered his 
chest. Both were thinking of what 
was to come. 

The woman began again, her voice 
low anil powerless and yet full of a 
kind of color. 

"It's like a balcony here hung over 
the edge, beyond noise and hurry and 
naggings and heartbreaks. little 
loves, tiny hates: beyond time and 
space. Mendal; beyond everything but 
the bell nnd tho end. I — I've been 

wondering " She drew one hand 

from beneath the bedclothes. 

“I wonder If you would hold my 
hand. Mendal?" she asked. *Hc leaned 
forward awkwardly and covered tho 
white hand with his own brown one. 

"Mendal. I wonder if you know — 
how — how — If you know what you've 
been to me. Down here at tho end of 
things you've always known every- 
thing ho well, you people here — your 
neighbors, your plastered tenement, 
your marshes, your yesterday, your 
tomorrow. Dropping out of nowhere 
as I have, unexplained, nameless even. 

1 must have seemed like a — like " 

“Like an angel" There was a curi- 
ous harshness in the man's voice. 

-Is that why you've been so good 
and never asked? It was raining that 
night. And you were driving along 
the road in your buggy in tho rain, 
thinking of — what were you think of. 
Mendal?" 

"I was thinking how late it was. 

••I remember hearing your voice be- 
fore I went down — other voices, too. 
Were there some men with you. Mon- 
dal?" 

"Yes. some neighbors. They gt>t 
out and walked. 

-And you brought me up here, wny 
did you bring me up here. Mendal. In- 
stead of taking me on Into the vll- 


"The village Is noisy sometimes, the 
carts on the cobbles, children play- 
ing and all. And you were sick and 


"frightened! Oh. how 
frightened. Mendal. at first. But now 
— only peaceful and happy watching 
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" 'You poor, poor . child.' I *sid- 
•You've fallen. In love with Mary 
Farnoe. like the rest of them. What 
a pity! And you want mo to run 
away with you; Is that It? 

•ifo protested wildly. No. no. no. 
Thlt's what I’m trying to tell you— 
not with anybody! Never let any 
one get a hold on you again. If 
only you could be turned to Ice 
somehow. Ice, cold, quiet. (3ose 
the doors on them. Dock them out. 
They don't bring you anything! Al- 
ways taking— taking you away, little 
by little, till one day there 11 pe noth- 
ing left of you!' 

"He may have been older than I 
I in years; I might have been his 
i mother. I smoothed his hair, but I 


I couldn't help smiling at him, he. 



tlon. he bad to bring up and atand 
balanced agalnat the wind, 

"What Is Itr he asked. He bent 
to catch her an ewer. 

Tm getting so ■mall, Mendal. and 
you’re growing bigger and bigger 
all the while. And I don't hear the 
bell any more. You — Mendal. you're 
not fooling me?' 

“Nor His voice was sharp. 'The 
surf at the head drowns It now. You 
won't hear It any more till we come 
up with It." 

He went forward agalp. Her 
weight, frail as It waa. began to tell. 
When he had reached the square 
hewn boulder rlaing like a sort of 
keystone at the center of the wall, 
he had to pause a moment In Ita lee. 
resting his back against the rook. 

"It Is here?" she asked him. 

"No. no! I'A only getting my 
wind; that'll all." 

"Why won't you look at me. Men— 
dair 

For some reason or other It seemed 
an effort for him. For a moment abe 
lay there watching him. 

"Why won't you aay it. Mendal? 

Her hand crept up to touch hie 
cheek, and it was whiter now than 
her own. ® 

"You would have said It. Mendal. 
if 1 hadn't told you abopt^-about me. 

3 ? 


again, leaving a serpent of kelp at 
Mendal’s feet, writhing and faintly 
luminous. 

"Look!" he shouted for the third 
time, shaking her. "Out there! Be- 
yond!" 

But she had-.tumed her face the 
other way. , , . 

“Why do you do this? Mendal! 

Mendal 

BO 

be 


JOS. yes. But 11 foil flat. Now you're It 


the wire tonight 'Farnoe 



ically wrong with you now. That 
waa all over two weeks ago. In 
month you will he yourself. Herts 


old audience again. I'm tired." he 
went on. "And I'm afraid to look 
at you." 

tame her wonder- 
country! You're — 


now— out herf? The world's gone. 
We re all there are, Mendal. one man 
and one woman. But why should I 
want you to tell me, after all. Its 
so different from anything else that 
ever happened. I can love you to the 
last depths. Mendal. without Its 
seeming so fatal a thing whether 
you ldwe me or not. Of course, that 
would be sweet. Incredibly——' 

He had forgotten to be caretul with 
her or with himself. His kiss left 
them both shaken and breathless. 
••You — Yoo" He seemed unable to 
say anything but that: "You— You— 
You—" 

* • * • 


H R was going forward again, al- 
most at a run. The breakwater 
came to an end: he was floundering 
up the rise to Burnham Head; one 
instant In the lee. the next, crushid 
and deafened, face to face with the 
driven sea. Kamoe's fingers dragged 
at his cheek. 

"Where la It. Mendal? Mendal!” 
"Look!” He pulled the blanket 
away from her face. A puff of spray 
Ilka cannon amoke drove across them, 
blinding the ejres. 

Orayne'sa swooned Into blackness: 
thin. Wide tongue lathed 
. Mather, allstening with dim 


the Mother, glistening 
stars, clotted with ropes of spume 
licked up. at them across ^ths Band 


with a sinister hunger; 


back 



outer bar c— >■"' isooui inis urotn unuir »> *- ‘"m mien speak he had to 

He started 
but now 
his ear 

th7£2t£°r Stumbl°ng C back again" J as'slTe fay ih. re, with no will of her | nTombVrg'i style, though he's been 
he stared Into the staring eyes. (own. 

"Don't you want to go?' 

They looked Incredibly old. Jt ma y have been five 

01 trri.iin .1 •ind minutes before she spoke again. 

They were on higher * r0 “" . .. "\vhv did they give me three weeks 
e -grass was catching at ^Mendal a , (q 


"You talk so queerlj'. Mendal: so 
both ! different, so new. I— I hardly know 


wire-grass was 
shoes and trying to 
stumbled once and went down on 
one knee, but the sand was soft, and 
he did not loee hold of his burden. 
A building with two yellow windows 
came around 
them 


'Three weeks as you were living 
then — on vour heart and nerve." 

"\V h v didn't you tell me before. 
Mendal — that 1 was all right?" 

, . "What would have hem the use? 

hummock to nu,l !You wouldn't have believed me. No. 

no. Marv Farnoe; I don't think you'd 


It was hard for Mary Farnoe to j |,<.iievr- anything in the world unless 
remember what happened after that lh( . HtaK ,. W ere set for it — as if— 
for a time. Whatever It was. it leu ; w ,.|| you wouldn't have your life 


to a kind cf bed built Into the sbl 
of a small room filled with papers 
and outlandish Instruments and 
warmth and light. , 

Some one had hold of one of her 
wrists. She began to realise that it 
was Mendal. and that his eyes fixed 
and unwinking, were holding her up 
out of something. There were others 
in the room: an old man with a 
blue coat and gray whiskers, still 
other men behind him. 

"Where am IT' she asked with her 
lips, for ehe seemed to have no voice- 
Mendal's eyes name do*cji a ,iule 
closer, still holding her. tight 

"You're it Barnham Head Mar) 

Farnoe: at th» life -saving sin! inn 
“I'm so weak. Dear me so w-«— »-»*; 

"Of course you're weak. *oull he 
stronger by and by!' 

Without moving h;s <*>'•'*• he Euv 
some word or sign that sen! the olh- 
er* out of th»* room. 

"The broth." Mendal railed after the 
captain. And then to Mary Farnoe I , he receiver 
"Open your mouth nnd swallow tins Head House 

It's a little brandy. There!” ~ "*• 


She lay quiet as death itself, watch- ; Yes? 

mg him. He began to speak WHh a Hlon 

painful deliberation, making each way ? . 
word count as a separate thing, ham- 


saved except in a life-saving station. 
Truth is a denouement or it is noth- 
ing" 

Another minute passed while she 
gased at him dreamily. 

"Will I sing again. Men.lal?" 

'That's on the knees of the gods. 
Mary" — he tried to smile— "the gal- 
lery gods! You'll do what your au- 
dience expects of you. even the im- 
possible." 

"But M-e-n-d-a-1 " A hand entne 

toward him across the covers, ap- 
pealing. ^ 

"You remember what you said 
once. Mary? 'What's to be spent 
must l*e spent'?” 

"Hut what if I was wrong. Men- 
dal?" 

It- looked terribly tired and whit-*. 
"And what if you were right?" lie 
said. 

Il»* got tin suddenly as if lie were 
afraid of himself, and turning *<• a 
telephone on the wall, took down 
•Is this the Barnham 
. May I speak 
with Oh. is it you Blomberg? 


Mar I speak with Nor- 
Thariks- 

* * * * 


a surprising brick about it. And 
Norway How they've played chess 
down there, and how they hate 
chess! I've wanted them to go. but 
they wouldn't. They we.-e the ones 
vou saw in the buggy with me that 
night. That was my train that came 
in between you and yours, it took 
us a little While to pick up the trail 
Mary, Mary, if you knew how Id 
dreaded this moment, when 1 should 
have to tell you." 

"Why?" 

He had to look at her when ahe 
spoke so. and now it was his eyes 
that were bewildered and hers sure 
and full of light. 

"I was afraid it might— Mary, can t 
you see that— what you called the 
•balcony hung over the edge — one 
woman anil one man— nobody and 
nobody* ” 

"Wai i hat to you. loo. 

•*sw< et? In it HWf et when a dream 
com*-* true. **v<-n for a little 
a dream one'B be*n alone with for 
ten yearn? Onco I knelt in the tiar K. 
Mary, benide a bed In a hospital, 
very young and foolish and fever- 

' And there he was down on his 
knees again, with his face buried in 
her hands, and she was smiling at 
him again, hut not because he was 
outlandish this time. 

"I knew." She whispered. 1 began 
to know almost a week ago. Do you 
know how? Well, there couldn t be 
i two of you. I— I thought you wer* 

I going to tell me tonight." 

I Her lips were against his cheek. 

I "Does ttiat mean. Mary— that kiss— 
i that It doesn't matter, after all 
That even without my romantic trap- 
pings. rather gray and prosaic.—— 

Her low laughter was like a 
caress 


""Mao' Farnoe!^ batch! You couldn't ! ]T was hard to wait there staring 
- - "ou failed in that role: **• a t a knot in the paneling; he 


go through! You - - 

that gesture is gone. I proved It to d actually to grow whiter and 

vou You had hold of a fine fancy 

.lemcol i /» svmllfl' i KfTl 


mMkrnmmm 


'The sea must be going down.” ahe 
whispered artter a long time. I 
heard the bell, just then, very fa.nt- 
*>■' 


Yes' The bell's a masker, too. 
It's gone hack to the role that made 
It famous— warning people off the 
bar." 

Copyright. Harper * hroe. 

All Itlght. nerved. 


THROUGH MINING FIELDS OF ALASKA AND 
NEVADA TO A SEAT IN THE U. S. SENATE 


BY V. M. HUDSON. 


A' 


AND THERE HE WAS DOWN ON HIS KNEES AGAIN, Mil'll HIS FACE III HIeU IN lle.H HANDS. AND SHE 
WAS SMILING AT HIM AGAIN. BIT NOT BECAUSE HE WAS OUTLANDISH THIS TIME. 


tho breakers. At times the silver 
thread seemed to go out of the cham- 
ber. mount up through the roof, 
searching for something not to be 
found, and then come back again to 
break its heart lb play. 

* * * *« 


cpHE woman did no» onqo.n^bvo her 
A eyes from Mendal,' *who sat 
hunched on his elbows in a curiously 
relaxed posture. The aria came to a 
close, and the needle whirred on un- 
tended In the blank. 

"It seems queer to me." he dreamed 
aloud, "how anybody could make- 
believe like that about a thing like 
inscanlty; make a thing that isn't 
real so much more real than any- 
thing else. I suppose that's what 
they call being an artist." 

•That Isn't artistry!" The woman 
raised (jerself on an elbow. 'That's 
not make-believe, as you call It. No. 
no— that waa Farnoe herself — Inside 
— something she was searching for. a 
flame for her to play with. Remem- 
ber, Mendal. when she sang for that 
record she had Just — Just — It waa 
about Terry Kew." 

"In the play?' 

"In the flesh! It was perilous, sing- 
ing that. Mendal. No one could have 
dreamed how .perilous but L I could 
— because — I am Mary Farnoe." 

For a moment the man continued 
in the same posture, as though he 
had not heard, or. hearing, had failed 
to comprehend. 

"Mendal. look at me!" 

He turned his head slowly. 

•This Is Mary Farnoe. here. Do 
you understand? This Is The Be- 
loved;' this Is 'Rose of the World.' 
Mendal — 'Fleur d'Amour’ — 'Farnoe'!" 

He got up Anally and stood with his 
hands behind his back. 

"My house Is honored." he stam- 
mered with an awkward bow. Then 
he continued to stare down at her 
till she cried at him In her strength- 
less voice: 

"And still you don t ask me how 
I came here— why I came? Have 
I had to come to the end of the 
earth to find a man who would ask 
nothing of me? Sit down again! 
Nearer! There! 

"I'll tell you, Mendel. Because 1 
couldn't bear their watching and 
waiting and pretending; I couldn't 


bear their not knowing that I knew. 

1 't look forward 


the sunlight drift across th « 
listening to the bell out there at 

•’Sen'dal "go't °up '"maidenly to trim 
one of the candles. He stood » ta J^ n K 
for a moment out of the 
had grown black; then he wheeled 

* "How would you like a little mualo 

W to .bake her 
head, and then, seeing by his face 
how he wanted it. she smiled and 
nodded. He left the room to return 
after a few mlnut.es catTylng a 
phonograph, a black-enameled horn 
and a handful of records. 

“You sea. we’re not so countrified 
down here at the Head; after all. It's 
a great comfort; make, thing, more 
equal. I can alt down and listen to 
Caruso or Farnoe sing here as well aa 
your man In New York dty oan. 
Now. here's one oalled the *Mad Song,' 
c«r instance— Had Bong from "Lu- 
na* ’ it Is.” 

It wa. Farnoe singing there In the 
shin' born. The record we. old and 
badly marred In places; and yet. with 
all that, perhaps that "Rose of the 
World" had never sung her “Mad 
Song" against a background like this 
tonight— against fitful candles in a 
rocking house, against the starke or- 
rheatratlon of the wind, the dlstraot- 


that trotted beside me for a while: I 
don't know how long. And by and by 
you were behind me. and that fright- 
ened me more than anything else hod. 
You were Blomberg coming to get 
me: you were Dr. Westcountry com- 
ing to do something to me: you were 
Norway coming to 'cover' me; you 

were Oh. you must think me a 

silly, hysterical thing, Mendal." 

"No!" 

Getting to his feet. Mendal thrust 
his hands deep In his pockets and 
then took them out again, his beard 
still shaking with the savage nega- 
tive. The woman went on talking, 
as if to herself now. arms outspread 
and eyes on tho celling, her voice 
scarcely audible above the wind: 

* * * * 


««pl 


ERHAPS I died that night, really, 
and this Is another life. It's 
been so sweet here; It seems as long 
already as the other was. looking 
back — that other little life, so crowd- 
ed. so empty, so happy, so sad! There 
were triumphant moments In it. Men- 
day; I try to get hold of them now. 
and they slip away, one by one, as I 
come to them; mist, nothing. Only 
one stays, very small, so small that I 
had forgotten it till I lay here In the 
quiet sky. Just a man in the dark; a 
boy. really — a feverish boy crying for 
me to stop. It's like a fairy tale, 
where the thing that seemed so lit- 
tle eats up all the things that seem 
so big. 

“ 'Fleur d'Amour' they called me. 
•Flower of Love' that means. Mendal. 
Whatever would the Sunday papers 
have done without Mary Farnoe? 
What reams on reams they filled with 
their Farnoe. their queer, distorted 

They 


seemed so utterly outlandish. I 
tried tod tell him how we weren't 
made that way; how what there waa 
to spend had to be spent. 

"'You don't understand, poor lad.' 
I was saying when the night nurse's 


•fault found him there beside my bed. 


He was discharged next morning. 1 
heard." 

* * * * 


pOR a time there waa silence, every- 
thing in the world seemed to 
have been said. Mary Farnoe's sen- 
tence had carried a curious feeling of 
finality, like the settling of a last 
account. She lay on her side with 
her hands clasped, searching Mendal's 
half-lowered face. 

"Mendal!" 

He looked up. moved by the change 
In her voice, and found her em- 
barrassed as a girl with the color 
coming and going across her face. 

"I — 1 don't seem to know how to 
say it, Mendal. You seem so big and 
solid and dependable; sometimes It 
almost frightens me to And myself 
clinging to you so for everything. 
You've been like a breath of clear 
air to me after the other sort of 
thing — their precious frailties, their 
precious personalities, their pre- 
cious spirits, their whims. Hut 
out here. Mendal — why. you're no- 
body. And I'm nobody. It doesn't 


BOIT a score of fears ago Jim 
Butler, while chasing burros, 
stumbled on a rich outcrop- 
ping of rock that, when as- 
sayed. gave high values In «old and 
silver, particularly silver. The place 
of the discovery, which la now. and 
has been for a decade or eo. one 
of the ateadleat and beat producing 
ramps in the west, la named Tono- 
pah. The name la of Indian origin 
and means "Waterbrush." In addi- 
tion to being a famous mining cen- 
ter It la the home of Key Pittman, 
senior senator from the Sagebrush 
state. The people of Nevada are 
proud of the statesman who has long 
and ably represented them In the 
■inner house of Congress. They atand 


ENATOR KEY PITTMAN'S Career Reads 
a Bit of Fiction — His Early Experi- 


S ENA1 
Like 


ences in the Gold Territory of the Far North. 
In the Silver Mines of Nevada. Where Gfeat 
Fortunes Were Made. 


interests, became he Ja^a^ dlatln^ 


fits '.artrSugt ijtjrjame 


d h £V£» the ^atate** »*hlch hS 

S£n aSTmuch new wealth to man- 


ffnroa 

fifty veara ago there came 
,„, N o*?he r worid W ‘v.cEburg Mia. * • 

ntfim Mack-hatred youth, a tiny mite, 
^ d^nguiMted .nces 


tors, who held portions of honor and 


jm ffsivw SftS 

ki. tnilrtlcil fnfnd. I P° n 

ofHad venture .el.ed hi™*"* he head- 
ed for the country where skies are 
blue and sunshine bright. Mis pri 
“ ohlect was to shoot elk In the , 

In 'the' woods* In VA?t3& mlgh? ! 

*AfVr enjoying'* hre* or four week, 

town's around ftgf j 

time When every one waa buying 
selling in those boom towns, ano 


Pittman laughingly r "7" k n r ‘!' h p "i"; 
V i‘H t **d In every boom town ,n . * 

seem to matter much whether j sound." He further said « 8 u ( . never I 

you " She broke off for a mo- vestments were p, rmanct.t He _ nc ^er 

ment. "I don't want you to laugh at j to-k anything aw.o fr® h _ was 


me." she Implored. 

■■•Laughing at you"' 

"No. It's about the bell, out there 

at the last end of everything." r to earve ou. » Li'Vblnaed 

Mendel checked hci there by put - ! I - the family purse._ h e_ Pi un ged 
ting out a hand ami covered both 


towns. ’ After six month, he wa* 
broke He had nclth -r the money 
nor the nerve to go nome. an in or 


Farnoe. whom I never knew, 
wanted me complex, and 1 couldn't be ( 

anything but simple: they made me a j hers. i 

butterfly, and I was a rock for faith "You've been i 'linking alo ::i 
I forgive them. I can begin to un- i„.ii a good <!'■ • ••• -•v” 
derstand an all-forgiving God. It’s j "Oh. please don't think I'm roman- ; 


so easy to forgive — in heaven. I can 
even forglvp the men who never loved 
me, I can even smile at them now. 
They all thought they loved me. poor 
things! Youth was what Tom laird 
loved. I think. Bennington loved me 
for the crowds: Von Huhr because I 


tic nr inelodr 
than that. Mendul. It's me. I've always 
had that sa.... , ..miuk, - 

through, to go through to the 
end. whatever it might be. Listen. 
Mendal! Hear!" 

"Do you mean." he put to her 


. e<l sand pelting the clapboards, the 
voice of the bell, remote and dtsen 
U ftttUed,.Uk» A lost poatlBoC teUL£ 


Oh. Mendal. I couldn' 
to the whisperings and telegrams 
and bulletins. I've amused the street 
all my life. Mendal — wasn't that 
enough? Must I die for them In the 
paper each morning along with their 
ball games and stocks and coffee? 
And then I was frightened, too. 
Mendal. do you know what It Is to be 
frightened?' 

A faint color dyed her cheeks, like 
the sun seen through a shell. She 
raised herself higher on the pillow, 
and her voice grew stronger: 

"If they'd only told me. Mendal! I 
went to pieces at the eymphony that 
night, but they were eo kind and 
made nothing of It. I had to get it 
from a hysterical, eavesdropping 
maid at the hotel. Three weeks to 
live! Mendal! Mendal! I who had 
loved life so. faithless as It had 
been! 

"And then there waa the train: the 
hot, bright, varnished cage rushing 
me away through the dark; the nurse 
In and out; little Blomberg In and 
out. puckering hie fat forehead, 
smoking hard, trying for once In his 
life to be gay. Poor little Blomberg; 
after all. I made him — the gr«t 
manager. Norway waa somewhere 
in the train, too, covering me for the 
A. P— like a — a hanging. Mendal. 

They were taking me somewhere 
for a rest, Blomberg said. But why 
then the wire for Dr. Westcountry to 
meet us? Didn't they Imagine I knew 
who Dr. Westcountry was. what he 

They were all asleep, even the 
nurse. The traiu was a nightmare. 
It smothered me. ' I got to thinking. 
•Am I Mary, or am I Farnoer I said 
over and over, out loud. 

The train stopped for something. 
I crept out I had to have air. An- 
other train from the opposite direc- 
tion came in between me and my own. 
It was like the hand of God. I turned 
my back and started to run along a 
road- I must have been quite out of 
my head with it all. for the train. I 
remember, turned down the road after 
me; I could hear it thundering 
through the trees behind me — the rain. 
I suppose. How far did I come, Men- 
dal?" 

"Five miles — or better." 

"How could 1? I don't remember 
It. There waa a sign-post under a 
lantern with three white fingers 
waapinf lor 


was so essentially American: Belliam slowly, "that you would like to go 

because 1 was so essentially un-Amer- , t there tonight?' 

lean. Terry K?w loved himself. He got up and moved to the door. 

"1 'say. I forg.ve uu m. l'l\ey siJP where he turned with his hand on 
away, mist, noth ny. How 1 should t he latch. 

have amilerl then had any one told j "Do you think you're strong enough. 

me I was to look back out of tho fu- ■ on a n i B ht tike this?" 

ture and remember t*iat bov a, tne . ••Yes. yes! 1 feel stronger than I 

only lover of Mory Furnoe. Ii a queer. j, a ve f° r »eeks." 

isn't It. Mendal?' j "I'll be back in a minute." 

"What?" I He came back into the room and 

To call him that. \\ lien hr ne\ er • B , 00< | over j, er _ studying the face 
spoke a word of love to me. I never | afca | nst the pillow. 

Haw him except once, and that In tne | "y ou look nice a bride." he said, 
dark: I don't so much ns know nts : Bending over suddenly, he wrapped 
name. But why do you lis'en to my the bedclothes tight about her. picked 
maunderlngs. Mendal? Haven t 1'- • -• 


i 


. .. .sin-: woods, where he se- 
l cu..>ioyinent ut skinning tm 
k .Ton. t. .s T .Is wsa at a time 
he hard y k:i '* one end of an 

. Olb 1I..I-I ‘K'l 

• * * * 

<t ticriiaps one of 


sea birds. He waa an, heBltated and looked down at the face 
k. (Oh. I against his shoulder, dim-gray In Its 

in a hospital, slowly.) mu tni nK8 . His own was gray, and a 


asked enough of you. first and last 
■No. I will listen.” 

'You won't hear. It's too phantas- 
mal. It's just that he seems to fit In 
here with the wind and ocean and 
marshes and 
Interne, I think 

getting well it. 

He must have been an interne; he 
wore white. I remember, and looked 
like a ghost standing at the foot of 
my bed In the dark. I knew he had 
no business there, but, oddly enough, 
that wasn't my first thought. If he 
had a queer flair about me. perhaps 
I had a sort of one about him. too. It 

C ay have been Just his attitude. At 
ly rate my first Impulse was to say 
aloud; “You poor boy!' 

"He started and stammered that he 
hadn't known I was awake. I don't be- 
lieve there waa ever such a queer 
conversation as that. 

" 'Why do you do It? he asked, out 
of nothing. 

" 'Do what? 

"He wouldn't listen to my ques- 
tions. but shook them off with a fe- 
vered Impajiepce. his words seemed 
to get in the way of his thoughts. 

“ 'I wish you'd stop! I wish to God 


her up in his a^ms and went down- 


stairs and out or the house. 

Once bcj'ond the half shelter of the 
porch, the wind claimed them. Men- 
dal's first rush carried him as far as 
the break of the hill, but thero he 


you'd stop!' 

•' 'Stop what? 


"They’re eating you up — burning 
you up! Can't you see thev're eating 
you up as fast aa they can?' 

" Who are? 

" 1 wish, for dear Christ's sake, 
you'd run away from them,' he cried 
in a passionate whisper. 

"I sat up in bed and stared at him. 
You can't imagine. Mendal. how 
weird it waa. I wasn't frightened In 
the least. I forgot who I was and 
who he waa. 

'■ 'Come around here beside the bed.' 
I said to him. He came, sank down 
on hta kaeea, and buried his face In 
hta hands, and when I laid a hand on 
his hair he was shivering all over. I 
had a sense of being a thouaa years 


elder than ha. 


bead of perspiration clung for an In- 
stant on his forehead before the wind 
whisked it away. 

"Do you want to go?" he asked, 
bending so that his lips were close 
to ner ear. 

"Am I heavy?" 

He shook his head savagely. 

"What's that. Mendal — over there?' 

He followed the direction of her 
eyes, slanting over his shoulder. Be- 
yond Barnham Head village the moon 
was rlaing. casting a dome of light 
before it into the sky. and vertically 
across this dome, from a farther 
abutment of the hill, rose the stark 
black shape of a cross. 

That?’ he heeitated an Instant 
That's the telegraph." 

"But I didn't know " 

‘It's come lately." 

"Oh. what difference does It make, 
after all? Why do we stop here so 
long, Mendal?' 

He started down the slope, waded 
through the bit of marsh at the bot- 
tom that sucked at his shoes, found 
the hard, uneven footing of the 
breakwater, and peased out once more 
into the wind. 

It was one of 'those nights that 
come once or twice In - an autumn, 
swept clean of all the dusts and 
mists of the world, everything shorn 
and Incisive; even the sound of the 
water lashing through the crevices 
of the aea wall had an edged quality. 


like liquid blades playing In the rock. 


Mendal had to keep sharp wateh of 
his path, for even in the growing 
light the tilted slabs were traacherotts 
footing. When the arm about hla 
neck, tightening, bagged hta attaa* 


vhe most” beneficial that ever 
happened to young Pittman, because 
it built up a phyalque that, while not 
huge, possessed amusing strength. 
Graduating from this school o: the 
woods he left for Seattle. opVnlng law 
offices there i nd «t Mount Vernon, 
., nail. Ills p.-ef.ce almost nt once 
i .a ne a lucrutlve one. Such creature 
comforts his large feti cou d P™ v ' d * 
were hl». Then cinie ihe 
financial eras i of tho Baring “J®?,! 
era. Pittman hid received, in addl 
tlon to c**h. numerous J 0l€8 Kl ?. 

v\£sr to 2 

ro 1 °p ay f h boa f'd ' T ApVl n 

adventure Belted nlm. He 
for newer and fairer Helds, ao he pre- 
sented his offices to “ >'°, u n n ** r h ‘ "avl 
and to the Judge of the courthegave 
hla library. His little mony he in- 
vented In a twaivs-month stock of 
food or "grub.” as the prospector 

lr. , .”s. , ssu» , KS/SK;."s?s 

■hoddv mackinaws, so shoddy that 
wouldhartly do for a spring 
■lay* In Washington. He likewise P«J- 
■waaed a pair of hob-nailed hoots. He 
££ a teVderfoot with a capUal T. 
T hT hob-nailed boots would have 
shortly Resulted In froten feet In that 

n °O rt n h ?hT trip ' to Alaska Pittman and 
twenty others became involved in a 
row because one of the ‘with this 
lost his spoons jodforks. Wlththls 

h : 

named Lashua. wlt ^, wk0 ^. h .t t b S E^ 

until they were- ready to hit the Bkag 

way trail to Lake Ban nett. 

Rnth Pittman *nd L*»nun nacn or 
rled on© hundred pound* SJ-JSSK 
backs every day as they 



( contest was the subject of much bet- 
ting between the friends of each can- 
didate. The outside precincts, the 
farmers, the ranches and the mining 
camps brought in a total which pave 
Mr. Pittman the election by eighty- 
nine votes The same agrement had 
existed between Judge Massey and 
Pittman as had existed between Sena- 
tor Nixon and Pittman. The legisla- 
ture gave Its unanimous vote for 
Pittman After having served through 
•he unexpired term to which he had 
been elected. Senator Pittman was 
again nominated and elected by a plu- 
rality of over f.JOt, 


* * * * 

g Y birth and raising Senator Key 


Pittman was a democrat; by ex- 
perience and association In the west 
he became rtiore Independent, and 
while he has stood by the party of 
which he is a member In matters that 
have been purely political, he has 
never hesitated to vote as his con- 
science dictated, where he thought 
the matters came in conflict with the 
Interests of the state he represented. 
He Is not a devotee of theories — rath- 
er believes that theories should be ad- ■ 


justed to necessities — fur Instance. 




SENATOR KEY PITTMAN. 
lOpyrlxht by Harris ft Kirin*. I 



they built their own boats and in 
them ran the Miles Canyon White 
Horse rapids. After a strenuous trip 
(hi?* arrived at Dawson with the 
Boating Ice. Delay* and distribution 
of food to less fortnnst# pilgrim# hsd 
reduced Pittman's cssh assets to 
practically nil. In fact, a man who 
knew him In Alaska and from whom 


the writer has secured much of these 
data, statedthst Pittman arrived In 
Dawson with exactly I* fn his 

pocket, and this was at a ttme who* 
baeffn nnd boas sAdwItchss were 
I selling nt l> eaohlThe next day 


after his arrival he was employed as 
an attorney in a big mining suil. 
but was denied the right to practice 
before the gold commissioner, even 
after he had passed his examination. 


ride took eighteen hours with three 
changes of horses. When he arrived 
a! Tonapah he became Interested In 
the mines .and rapidly acquired one 
of the largest practices nf any lawyer 


because he had not served three j In the state. He had given but little 


years as an apprentice in the solid- thought to politics. With a number 

tor's office In Canada. nf friends he Journeyed to llcno to .... . ...., ..... 

Disgusted with the unreasonable witness the Jeffries and Johnson prixo I reared amid luxury, removed from 


1913 he spoke for free raw wool on 
the ground that the tariff had noth- 
ing to do with wool. In the last 
Congress ho voted for the tariff on 
wool because conditions had change.] 
i He is for a tariff on raw materials 
, as well as manufactured articles. He 
! believes that tariffs should "quail*.- 
i conditions abroad anil a( home. He 
is opposed to tariffs that create mo- 
nopolies. but realises the necessity of 
a turiff that permits our own indus-f 
tries to live without lowering the 
social standards of our own people. 

He cares nothing about the theories 
! of the pnst; he is solely nlterested In 
problems as they are presented. He 
stood loyally by the former adminis- 
tration during the war. nnd is one of 
the group of senators who devised the 
plan to table the Gore resolution (to 
prevent the arming of American 
ships). 

Senator Pittman does not bounce up 
in his seat every day or so and make 
'a speech, but when he does address, 
i the Senate he sp. aks directly to the 
point. He has no patience with demn- 
; gogues. He advocates the ratiflratlon 
! of the peace treaty. He was not 
! actuated by political desires to be- 
lieve it was the only possible plan 
that would make world peace. He 
| voted for the ratification of the treaty 
with mild reservations; he voted for 
the Lodge reservations; hr voted for 
the amendments that would contain 
the principles In the covenant of the 
league of nations. He hates war. 
hates militarism; realizes the futility 
_ of all of it. and when all concert of 
i nations was turned down and it ap- 
peared that the old order of force 
would he maintained, he favored a 
Navy that could conquer any navy in 
Hie world. , 

Senator Pittman is a patriotic 
American, and the writer of this 
story the other day secured from a 
government official the Information 
that when this country declared war 
Senator Pittman had quietly gone to 
the War impertinent un.l waived all 
exemptions and asked to be allowed 
to serve. The official replied that 
under no circumstances would the 
department avail Itself of his patri- 
otic offer, because they realised that . 
it was absolutely essenllul that he re- ’ 
main in the Senate. Thero is not 
today in tho fnlte.1 States Senate a 
man who is more keenly desirous of 
giving the worker a chance than Is 
the senior senator from Nevada. This 
is all the more remarkable because of 
the environment of his early life. 


regulations of the Canadian govern- Aeht. nnd while there he accepted the 
ment. Pittman temporarily forsook j nomination for the Lotted Mate ben- 
the law and worked with his own ate on the democratic ticket to op- 


hands as a miner for over two years 
Leaving Dawson, he proceeded to 
Nome. Just after that famous camp 
was discovered, and he helped or- 
ganise the "consent" form of govern- 
ment for the miners. The part he 
played In bringing order out of chaos 
resulted In his election as the first 
district attorney of that section. Re- 
alising that the new district attorney- 
occupied a posiion fraught with ex- 
treme danger, the authorities assign- 
ed three deputy marshals for duty in 
the courtroom to protect the district 
attorney while he prosecuted cases. 

* * * * 


ct-HOSE who were- in Alaska at the 
time said that although numer- 
ous attempts were made to assassi- 
nae Pittman and that numerous plots 
were hatched, the district attorney 
failed at any time to show the slight- 
est sign of nervousness. Then Con- 
gress passed a law which resulted in 
many undesirable persons coming or 
being sent to Alaska. Individuals who 
brought about conditions resulting in 
Rex Beach writing his famous novel. 
The Spoilers." Pittman then became 
the attorney for the miners and 
others who owned mining claims. 

Upon his last trip to the states, 
where ha appeared before the circuit 


court at San Francisco, which court 
had jurisdiction in the cases, he heard 
of the "etrlke" made at Tonopah. and 
for those not familiar with the no- 
menclature of mining, “strike" In min- 
ing means a discovery. When he 
heard of the wonderful find. Pittman 
finished hla legal work and proceeded 
to this new El Dorado. The train In 
those days ran as far aa Sodaville. 
from which point It waa neceaaary 


to stale it into. the now camp. This the final 


pose tho late George S. Nixon. 

Nixon whs popular, and had numer- 
ous mining and banking interests and 
knew nearly everybody in the state. 
After Pittman's nomination he ap- 
proached Senator Nixon and suggest- 
ed that the loser abide by the popular 
vote of the state, so that there might 
be no suspicion of corruption of the 
legislature. - This was the first time 
in the history of the United States 
that such a proposition had been 
made. Pittman was defeated, but the 
legislature was democratic by three 
on Joint ballot. Friends urged Pitt- 
man not to stand by the agreement, 
because they charged that Nixon's 
friends had spent considerable money 
in the light. Titlman not only re- 
fused to heed these pleas, but went 
before the legislature and urged the 
democrats to vote for Nixon, stating 
that any other action would destroy 
the theory of popular government. 
The members of the legislature fol- 
lowed his advice, with the result that 
every democrat voted for Nixon, Then 
both the senate and assembly passed 
a Joint resolution congratulating Pitt- 
man on the high Btand he had taken 
in the matter. 

Two years later, while Pittman was 
addressing the democratic state con- 
vention assembled to elect delegates 
to the Baltimore convention, news 
came that Senator Nixon was dying. 
Mr. Pittman expressed the hope that 
Senator Nixon would win his fight 
against death. After Senator Nixon's 
death Judge Massey was appointed by 
the governor, elected as a republican, 
to serve out the unexpired term. 
Pittman was nominated as hla oppo- 
nent. Judge Massey had occupied po- 
sitions of trust in the state and had 
made many friends. The fight was 
a bitter one. It was clean cut through- 
out. The day after the election Pitt- 
man was one hundred votes behind on 
the returnssand it waa a week before 




nsaand It wi 

Ault was 

ai 


announced. . Tbs 


contact with those who gained their 
daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow, he gained but little knowledge 
of how the other half of the world 
lives until he came in contact with I 
those who toll in the grent northwest 
and later with those who labor in 
Nevada. In securing the passage of 
the bill which now bears his name, 
ho practically saved the mining in- 
dustry of the west. He has fought 
for over six years the ideas of the 
east in regard to leasing as it ap- 
plies to land. He has fought for It 
continuously, so that the rancher 
could turn arid regions Into fertile t 
fields and give the homoseeker un op- 
portunity to become a producer. 
While figures are not available, it Is 
more than probable that through his 
activities over 200.000 prospecting 
permits have been granted. 

In 1904 the Miners' Union h«B oo- 
Jected to the contract system, and 
It seemed probable that there would 
be a clash between the Mine Owners' 
Association and the miners. Both 
sides called upon Mr. Pittman to act 
as a referee In the matter. He so 
skilfully adjusted the differences 


that the agreement waa signed and 
it lasted until 1916. 


and. while other 

mining camps throughout the coun- 


try ' we re tor n by strife. Toropah re- 
mained a peacefur < 


uw.m«~ - - community. It 

waa not until six years later, long 
after the agreement had expired, 
that differences arose In Tonopah I 
between the mine owners and the 
miners. This may be called a war 
strike. 

Senator Pittman stands about five 
feet eleven. Is of the wiry athletic 
tvpe. clean shaven, brown eyea. black 
hair shot with gray at the temples 
and is fond of all outdoor sports. He 
possesses an analytical mind, is an 
eloquent speaker and ha* a keen 
sense of humor. He is e practiA. : 
statesman by training. He wofti 
Incessantly for his constituents; h" 
believes in the people of Nevada and . 
tha people believe in Un. 


i 


A 





